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Further Light on Biblical Hazor 
Results of the Second Season, 1956 
Yigael Yadin 
Lecturer in Archaeology at the Hebrew University, 


Jerusalem, and Director of the James A. de Rothschild 
Expedition at Hazor* 


The big city cf Hazor, “the head of all those kingdoms” (Josh. 11:11), 
the capital of northern Canaan in the times of Joshua, continues to reveal 
its secrets to the spade; and now, after termination of the second season 
of excavations, we have a much clearer picture of what was once the 
largest city in the Holy Land (about 200 acres of built-up area) in the 
Canaanite period and one of the strongholds of the kings of Israel from 
the time of King Solomon, who rebuilt it, until its downfall in the times of 
Pekah King of Israel, when it was captured and destroyed in the year 732 
before our era by the Assyrian Tiglath-pileser III (II Kings 15:29). 

The city of Hazor which played a prominent part in the events which 
took place in the Middle East from at least the beginning of the 2nd 
millennium B. C., is mentioned several times in Egyptian and Mesopotam- 
ian documents. From them we learn that it was one of the centers for all 
commercial activities between Mesopotamia and Palestine during the 
18th and 17th centuries. We gather further that its strategical situation 
compelled most of the Egyptian Pharaohs, from Thutmose III down to 
Seti I. to occupy it in order to protect their lines of communication with 











* See BA XIX .1 for a report of the first season’s work in 1955. The James A. de Rothschild 
Expedition at Hazor operates on behalf of the Hebrew University, Jerusalem, with funds con- 
tributed by the P. J. C. A., the Anglo Israel Exploration Committee (headed by Lord Cohen, 
Sir Maurice Bloch, Mr. Israel M. Sieff and Dr. A. Lerner) amd the Government of Israel. The 
director was ably assisted by Mr. M. Donayevsky (Chief Architect to the expedition) as well as 
the members of the staff who are mentioned in the course of this article. Photographs are by 
A. Volk, Chief photographer to the Expedition. 
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the great empires of the north. The prominent role of Hazor is further 
attested by the famous letters from el-Amarna, in Egypt, from which we 
learn that its king, Abdi-Tarshi in the first half of the 14th century, was 
a most restless character, expanding his activities as far northwest as 
Tyre and east to Ashtaroth in Transjordan. Similarly, several generations 
later, Jabin the king of Hazor established himself as the ruler of entire 
northern Canaan, and thus was at the head of the league of the Canaanite 
kingdoms which fought against Joshua. This information, of which a de- 
tailed description is given in the Book of Joshua (Josh. 11), means that 
the excavations at Hazor are of paramount importance. Not only are they a 
means of uncovering the remains of its different strata and material cul- 
ture, but they may also provide a clue to the vexed problem in biblical 
archaeology of fixing the date of the Exodus and the occupation of Canaan 
by the tribes of Israel under Joshua. The results of the first season, last 
year, have already shown that the last Canaanite city in the vast enclosure 
to the north of the mound of the acropolis, had been destroyed, not to be 
reoccupied, in the 13th century, as was attested by the numerous pieces 
of Mycenaean pottery (Type IIIb) found on the floors of the city at that 
point. This conclusion, together with the many interesting finds of last 
year's dig, served as a pointer for our plan of excavation in this second 
season, begun in the middle of July and terminated at the end of October, 
1956. The second season was conducted on an even larger scale than the 
first: 200 laborers in the field, as well as about 45 people on the archaeo- 
logical and technical staff including archaeologists, architects, photog- 
raphers, draughtsmen, students of archaeology from the Hebrew Univers- 
ity, as well as a number of archaeologists and students from abroad who 
volunteered and joined the expedition. 


The results of the second season are of even more importance to 
biblical archaeology than the results of last year’s dig: for the first time 
Hebrew inscriptions from the period of the kings of Israel have been dis- 
covered in Galilee; additional objects have been uncovered from that 
period of high artistic standard shedding further light on the art of the 
Northern Kingdom; most interesting cultic objects from the Canaanite 
cities were discovered as well, and last but not least, the different build- 
ings, city-walls, temple and citadel from both the Israelite and Canaanite 
cities, discovered this year, have shown quite clearly how apt was the 
biblical description of Hazor as the capital of Canaan and the stronghold 
of Israel in the north. 


The excavation this year embraced four areas; two (A,B) on the 
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mound proper, and C and F in the area of the big enclosure containing 
the remains of the Canaanite city. Areas A, B; C were excavated last 
year. Excavations in areas D and E in the enclosure were discontinued 
this season, after last year’s results served their purpose in proving that 
the large enclosure contained the remains of a city and was not a mere 
‘parking place’ or “camp” as previously assumed by the late Professor | 
Garstang who was the first to identify the site of Tell el-Qedah with 
biblical Hazor. 








AREA A 


(Excavated under the supervision of Dr. Y. Aharoni) 


The excavations in Area A concentrated this year mainly around four 
points. 





Fig. 2. Inscription of Makhbiram from the first half of the 8th cent. (Area A, Stratum III), 
the first Hebrew inscription from the time of the kings of Israel to be found in Gali‘ee. 


1. The big public building with its two rows of pillars, discovered 
last year, was completely cleared. It is now obvious that the building had 
two periods of occupation, the first (stratum 5) during the times of Ahab 
and the second (stratum 4) during the times of his successors. This 
building with its adjoining paved-courts, must have stood out majestically 
in the neighborhood, as can be seen from the aerial photograph. We be- 
lieve that this might have served as a storehouse of the type which must 
have existed in the neighborhood as is attested by the Bible: “And Ben- 
hadad . . . sent the captains of his armies against . . . all the store 
cities of Naphtali” (II Chr. 16:4). 


2. South of this building, where we had last year discovered the 
burned remains of city No. 2 (destroyed by Tiglath-pileser), there awaited 
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us this year the first Hebrew inscription from the times of the kings of 
Israel ever discovered in Galilee. After removing the buildings discovered 
last year, we came upon the buildings of stratum III which happened to 
belong to wealthy merchants from the time of King Jeroboam II (786- 
746 B.C.E.). In one of these houses we found two inscriptions in the old 
Hebrew script. One, which was incised on a jar, read, LMKBRM i.e. 
belonging to Makhbiram, a Hebrew name unknown either from the Bible 
or from inscriptions. We called the house where this inscription was 
found: the house of Makhbiram. In the same house we found a second in- 
scription, this one painted on a jar, which is unfortunately incomplete and 





Fig. 3. Inscription of Jeroboam (?), painted on a pottery jar, from Area A, Stratum III 
(cf. Fig. 2). 


what remains of it might be read as: YRB* (==Jeroboam?) and in the 
second line: BN "ELM (=the son of ELMATAN or ELIMELEKH). In 
the same house we also discovered a beautiful cosmetic palette made of 
ivory, with carving of a stylised Tree-of-Life on its one side, and a head 
of a woman on the other, with two birds flanking the head carved on the 
narrow sides of the palette. It probably belonged to Madame Makhbiram. 


Before leaving stratum III in this area, it is perhaps worthwhile to 
mention that the walls of this house were heavily damaged by an earth- 
quake. Could that be the earthquake referred to in the Book of Amos: 
“The words of Amos ... which he saw concerning Israel ... in the days 
of Jeroboam the son of Joash, king of Israel, two years before the earth- 
quake”? 
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3. East of the building with the pillars, and belonging to stratum. VI], 
we discovered a well-built casemate city wall, which was most probably 
built by King Solomon. The fact that the wall transversed the mound in 
its center suggests that Solomon built only part cf the mound and turned 
it into a garrison city (I Kings 9:15). This city was abandoned in later 
periods when the city expanded eastwards, and the casements were 
turned into workshops, living quarters, etc. In one casement we found 
about 20 jars of wine or oil, covered by the fallen roof of the rcom, while 
in another we struck a unique find: a big Red-Sea shell used as a trumpet 
(9th century B.C.) in a manner still prevalent in many primitive tribes in 
various parts of the world. 

4. In order to establish the relation between stratum VII (Solomon) 
and that belonging to the latest Canaanite city in the Late Bronze Age 
(13th century) we cut a deep trench eastwards of the casemate wall and 
perpendicular to it. This trench yielded most important historical data: 
between the Solomonic and the Late Bronze cities at least one other 
stratum was discovered belonging to the first centuries of the Iron Age, 
i.e. between 1200 and 950. When this trench is enlarged next season and 
the exact age of this intermediate city is fixed, it will be possible to make 
a final decision concerning the relation between the capture of Hazor 
attributed to Joshua and that which according to the Bible took place at 
the time of Deborah around 1100 (Judges 4). 





AREA B 

(Excavated under the supervision of Mrs. R. B. K. Amiran) 

In this area (which is located at the western tip of the mound at its 
most fortified point) we last year discovered a series of citadels, the 
latest of which belonged to the Hellenistic period and the oldest to the 
Assyrian period later reconstructed in the Persian period somewhere in the 
5th-4th centuries. It was with great hesitation that we decided this year to 
remove the well-preserved Persian citadel in the hope of uncovering 
below it the yet older citadel belonging to the Israelite period. But we 
were amply rewarded for our decision; below the late building we dis- 
covered a most imposing citadel, inferior in construction only to the royal 
palaces discovered at Samaria, the capital of the northern kingdom of 
Israel. The citadel contained two parts: in the south the fort proper and 
to its north an annex containing the living quarters of its occupants. The 
plan of the fort is a simple one: a square with a row of square rooms as its 
northern and southern flanks, with two long and narrow halls in the 
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center. The characteristic feature of the fort, however, is its method of 
construction: very thick walls (up to 2 meters in thickness) occupying 
about 40 per cent of the total area of the fort, and very deep foundations, 
at places going down to about three meters below the floor. The corners 
of the building were built with imposing ashlar stones, some of them 
about 1.5 m. long. But the most interesting, although tragic aspect of the 
dig at this area, was the evidence of the terrific destruction which befell 
the citadel. All the rooms were covered with a layer of ashes. about one 
meter thick; the stones were all black and numerous charred planks and 
fragments of plaster from the ceiling were scattered all over the area. 





Fig 4. Ivory cosmetic palette found in the house of Makhbiram, the lower part of which is 
carved with Phoenician design uf the ‘‘tree of life.”’ On the reverse is the face of a 
woman. First half of the 8th cent. 


The eastern side of the citadel — the direction from which the fort was 
attacked — was destroyed to such an extent that at some places only the 
foundations below the floor level were visible. What a live evidence of 
the method of destruction described so vividly by the Psalmist: “Rase it, 
rase it, even to the foundation thereof” (137:7). 


The type of pottery scattered on the floors —and other consider- 
ations — indicated quite plainly that we were looking at the remains of 
the destruction wrought by Tiglath-pileser III in 732 B.C.E.—a tragic 
illustration to the laconic Biblical description of this event: “In the days 
of Pekah King of Israel came Tiglath-pileser, King of Assyria, and took 
... Hazor ... and carried them captive to Assyria” (II Kings 15:29). A 
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brief inscription on one of the wine jars discovered in the citadel added 
a somewhat intimate touch to the already highly dramatic site: LPQH - 
i.e. “for Pekah.” The kind of the wine was indicated too: SMDR ie, 
Semadar. This word occurs three times in the Bible: all three in the Song 
of Songs. The word is translated as “tender grape:” “The fig tree putteth 
forth her green figs, and the vines with the tender grapes give a (good) 
smell” (Song of Songs 2:13). The occurrence of the word Semadar on 





Fig. 5. A corner of the titadel, or residency of the district commissioner of the Israelite 
government, in Area B, showing the carefully cut stones used to strengthen the 
corners (see Fig. 6). 


the jar will serve as a starting point for a fresh study of its exact meaning. 

From the many interesting pieces of pottery and other objects found 
in this area, we should like to mention the discovery of a “cultic incense 
ladle” made cf local marble and bearing a beautifully-carved palm on its 
back, its fingers grasping the “cup” of the ladle. One should bear in mind 
that the Hebrew word for a spoon or ladle is ‘palm’. 

All the above discoveries were made in the debris of the last phase of 
cecupation of the’ citadel, belonging to the davs of Pekah King of Israel. 
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ded # We found ample evidence, however, that the citadel was built several 
H ~f scores of years earlier, probably in the times of King Ahab, when the big 
ie, 


building with the pillars, in Area A, was built too. In the citadel we also 
ong f found evidence of a big earthquake; at a certain period (probably that of 
eth Jeroboam II) a big wall was added further to protect the city, a wall 
od) § which was built through the northern part of the living-quarters annexe. 





Fig. 6. Air view of the Israelite citadel (looking south) in Area B, laid waste by the Assyrian 
monarch, Tiglath-pileser III, in the year 732 before our era. In the foreground are the 
living quarters; in the background the fort. 





AREA C 
(Excavated under the supervision of Mrs. T. Dothan) 
This area, which lies within the big enclosure of the Canaanite city, 
was last year the scene of startling and interesting discoveries. Here at 
the foot of the big rampart, we uncovered the Canaanite sanctuary, with 
its “Holy of Holies” still intact, the sculpture of the god, the row of 
cultic stelae and the orthostat of the lion, as well as an offering table and 
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offering vessels. In this area too we discovered last year, the remains of 
the last Canaanite city, just one meter below the surface, with clear evi- 
dence (including Mycenaean pottery) of its destruction in the 13th cen- 
tury B.C., the time of the occupation of Canaan by the tribes of Israel. 

It was natural, therefore, that this year we continued the dig in the 
area to clarify further some vital points. This year’s dig was not less re- 
warding. The clearance of the vicinity of the sanctuary disclosed another 
room, filled with stelae, thrown in disorder and lying in heaps. Was this 


7. A beautiful marble incense ladle found in the Israelite citadel, bearing carvings of a 
hand grasping it. 


a store room of the sanctuary or were the stelae thrown into it by con- 
querors? This we could not establish. While clearing this area, and to our 
great surprise, we discovered an intricate system of stone walls and but- 
tresses supporting the lower slopes of the earthen wall —some of them 
dating to the Middle Bronze Period (18th-17th centuries B. C.) when the 
great earthen wall was erected, and some to the Late Bronze Period, in 
the final phases of the occupation of this site. These walls, together with 
others found in trial digs in other parts of the rampart show that that type 
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1957, 2) 
of earthen rampart was much more intricately built than could have been 
assumed before. In order to investigate further the remains of the 
Canaanite city which met its end in the 13th century we enlarged the 
area of excavations to the north and in fact nearly doubled it. This area 
yielded numerous interesting and striking finds. It appeared that the 
whole vicinity of the sanctuary was occupied by storerooms full of big 
jars, as well as potters’ workshops, all probably connected with the sanc- 





tuary. 


aa 


Fig. 8. A cultic standard found in Area C. It is made of bronze; the reliefs on it are silver 
plated. The face of the deity is sketched in the center, with snakes on each side. Above 
is the emblem of the deity, a crescent and a conventional sign of a snake, the latter 
also appearing at the bottom of the standard. The deity worshipped was evidently, 
a goddess who made considerable use of snakes, probably as fertility symbols. 


—— 


In one of the potters’ workshops we discovered a complete potter's 
wheel ( made of two pieces of basalt) still in situ, with one of the potter's 
last products, before he had to abandon the place: a beautiful clay cultic 
mask, with holes pierced at its sides to enable fastening it to the face (a 
similar mask, but inferior in make was discovered last year n area D). In 
what appears as the storeroom of the potter we discovered about two 
score of complete vessels: chalices, bowls, lamps and juglets. But the 
greatest prize was still to come. Hidden below a heap of bowls, and stored 
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in a specially prepared jar, we found one of the most interesting of our 
finds in this area: a cultic standard. The standard is a bronze-made plaque, 





with a tang for fastening it to a pole. The face of the standard, silver- | 


plated, bears the image of the snake-goddess holding a snake in each 
hand; above her is her emblem: a crescent and a conventional sign of a 
snake, which also appears in the lower part of the standard. This stand- 
ard must have belonged, too, to the treasures of the sanctuary, and was 
used probably in the cultic procession, in which the priests carried the 
standards of various gods. 


In order to establish the date of the earliest occupation of the en- 
closure, we removed stratum I (the latest city) in the area excavated last 
year. Below stratum I appeared the remains of another city (stratum 
Il), dating to an earlier phase of the Late Bronze Age (14th century, ap- 
proximately in the el-Amarna period). Removing stratum II we have 
reached still another city (stratum III) which appears to be built on 
virgin soil, thus the oldest in this area. This city, belonging to the last 
phase of the Middle Bronze Age (17th-16th centuries), was effectively 
destroyed by fire, most probably by one of the Egyptian pharaohs of the 
New Kingdom, Amenophis II or more probably Thut-mose III. Thus we 
have here a gap in occupation between the beginning of the 15th cen- 
tury and the 14th century. But the most pathetic sight was to be discover- 
ed below the floors of the houses of this city: scores of infant burials in 
jars. Each contained a skeleton of an infant accompanied by one or two 
juglets which might have contained water, or milk; in some cases the jars 
were found containing the skeletons of two infants. This practice is 
known also from other sites of the same period, but the great number of 
burials in each room, some of them obviously buried at one time, might 
indicate a plague as the cause of their death. 


AREA. F 
(Excavated under the supervision of Mr. J. Perrot) 


This new area, too, lies within the enclosure of the Canaanite city, 
a few hundred yards eastwards of Area D. The direct reason for our dig in 
this area, was a big stone protruding from the ground. This stone turned 
out to be a huge altar, weighing five tons and hewn from one block of 
stone. It was obvious that some attempts were made at the latest phase of 
occupation of the site to pull the altar down. After clearing the neighbor- 
hood of the altar, the following picture emerged of the last phase of occu- 
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pation (stratum I; 13th century, B. C.): the altar, already built in the 
earlier period, stood at the center of an open court, an open canal lead- 
ing to it, flanked on two sides by a series of large rooms containing many 
big stone jars, extremely fine Mycenaean pottery, a stand for incense ves- 
sels and an offering table (?) made of basalt; at the northern side of the 
court, a big platform made of small rough stones was discovered, which 
served most probably as a cultic high-place or bamah. A stand for incense 





Fig %. A corner in potter’s workshop, showing im the background the potter’s wheel as it 
was found, and in the foreground a oultic mask, probably one of the last products of 
the potter before he and his city were destroyed in the 13th century by Israelites. 


was found on it and a beautiful two-piece alabaster vessel was lying just 
to the south of it, in a built niche. 

The whole area was obviously a holy place. A further proof for 
this assumption is the basalt sculpture of a seated figure, found in one 
of the rooms. The temple proper was situated perhaps south of the 
altar, while its store rooms and the living quarters of its staff were to the 
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north and south of it. A very interesting feature of this area is the intri- 
cate complex of underground canals, sometimes a meter in height, all 
built up from stones, the roofs of which are covered with huge slabs, 
These canals running west-east and south-north, belong to an earlier 
period (III), the last phase of the Middle Bronze. The builders of the 
altar in stratum II (14th century) re-used them by joining a much smaller 
canalization system (which emanated from below the altar) to them. 
This earlier system of underground canals belonged to a big complex of 





Fig. 10. A Canaanite altar, as it was found. In antiquity there was an obvious attempt to 
break it and remove it from the platform on which it stood. It is one block of stone 
weighing five tons. 


building, its walls about two meters in thickness, which was largely de- 
stroyed, and not enough of it remains for restoring its plan or ascertain- 
ing its exact function, although it was to be a part of a fortified temenos 
(a holy enclosure). 

As is usual in excavations we had to face the greatest surprise in the 
last fortnight of excavation, when we struck an opening in the rock, about 
five meters below the foundation of stratum III. The opening, which was 
closed with huge boulders, turned out to be a beginning of a large tunnel 
hewn out of the rock, about 12 meters long and two meters high. When 
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we moved into it we had the feeling it had been hewn just yesterday, be- 
cause it was so well preserved. But alas, when we reached its end we 
could not proceed because the debris of the fallen ceiling of the chamber, 
to which the tunnel led, blocked the outlet completely. It was too danger- 
ous to proceed, but the temptation was too much. We decided to enter 
the room by digging a vertical shaft, from the outside, and at a depth of 
eight meters we reached the room. Unfortunately when the season came 
to its end, we had only succeeded in clearing about six meters through 
the length of the room and there was still no end to it. In the meantime 


A basalt offering table as found in one of the rooms adjoining the area where the 
altar was situated. 


another tunnel with many offshoots, about 30 (!) meters long was dis- 
covered in the very vicinity, but again it was too dangerous to clear in a 
hurry. What was the purpose of these tunnels? Were they part of an in- 
intricate and hidden necropolis of “V.I.P’s?” The reader will have to join 
us in waiting patiently until next year’s dig reveals the secrets of these 
mysterious and interesting tunnels. 


The second season of the excavations sheds much light on biblical 
Hazor but there are still numerous problems to be solved. We do hope 
that the next season will solve many of them. 
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Three New Biblical Atlases* 
Edward P. Blair 


Garrett Biblical Institute 


Scholars will remember 1956 as a banner year in the field of biblical 
geography. The English-reading world waited for thirty years before 
George Adam Smith’s Atlas of the Historical Geography of the Holy Land 
(1915) was replaced by Wright and Filson’s, The Westminster Historical 
Atlas to the Bible (1945). Now in one year (1956) appear a revised edi- 
tion of Wright and Filson, a translation of a work by a Roman Cathclic 
scholar, L. H. Grollenberg, first published in Holland, and a new book by 
Emil G. Kraeling. 

The success of the Wright and Filson atlas and the progress of bib- 
lical knowledge since 1945 made imperative the present revision. The 
dimensions of the book have been reduced somewhat, about a dozen il- 
lustrations have been added and a few dropped, the chronology has been 
reworked in part, some corrections have been made in the maps, an index 
of Arabic place names has been included, and considerable rewriting of 
the text has been carried through. 

The largest changes in the text, chiefly in the nature of expansion 
and supplementation, appear in the sections after Plates 7, 11, 12, and 158. 
More information is offered about Sclomon’s building activities, particu- 
larly at Megiddo and Jerusalem. Superb new drawings of the exterior 
of the temple and of the altar of burnt offering are presented. More at- 
tention is paid to Assyrian, Babylonian, and Persian backgrounds. The 
rise of Jewish sects in the period preceding the birth of Jesus (including 
the Covenanters of Qumran) is traced. The sketch of the history of the 
chief Palestinian excavations is brought up to date. Significant changes 
occur outside these four sections — in the conception of the route of the 
Exodus and the character of the conquest, for example. The chronclogy 
for the Stone Age is reduced considerably and slightly for the Middle and 
New Kingdoms in Egypt and the United and Divided Kingdoms in Pal- 
estine. W. F. Albright’s excellent introductory article is retained with ap- 
propriate changes. 

Grollenberg’s atlas is introduced to English readers by W. F. Albright 
and H. H. Rowley, the latter having supervised the translation and prepa- 


* George Ernest Wright and Floyd Vivian Filson, THE WESTMINSTER HISTORICAL ATLAS 
TO THE BIBLE. Revised Edition. Philadelphia, The Westminster Press, 1956, $7.50. L. H. 
Grollenberg, ATLAS OF THE BIBLE. New York, Thomas Nelson and Sons, 1956, $15.00 Emil 
G. Kraeling, RAND McNALLY BIBLE ATLAS. New York, Rand McNally and Co., 1956, $8.95. 
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ration of the English edition. The author was a student of the famous 
Dominican archaeologist, R. de Vaux, of the Ecole Biblique in Jerusalem. 
He excavated with his teacher for four seasons at Tell el-Farah. The atlas 
throughout shows the influence of the Dominican stalwarts Abel and 
Vincent, as well as de Vaux. 

The book is lavishly illustrated. The pictures, magnificently repro- 
duced, are expertly selected and annotated. Most of them were taken by 


A throne on which a seated male is sitting. Note the legs of the chair which are 
shaped like those of an animal, in a fashion typical of Canaanite and Egyptian 


furniture. 


the author himself. The maps are unique in several respects. Superim- 
posed in red are many explanatory notes indicating significant happenings, 
physical features of the terrain, movements of peoples, cultural character- 
istics of areas around Palestine, and the like. Even thumb-nail histories are 
printed in open areas of some maps. In addition one finds on them 
Scripture references, numbers referring to photographs of the spot, and 
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translations of place names — all over and above the items usually carried 
on maps. Some of the maps are practically text books! 

The text is ably written on the whole. It is immediately obvious that 
the author is at home in his subject; he has the linguistic, historical, and 
archaeological information needed for his task. The point of view is 
critically conservative, though it must also be said that it is far from 
fundamentalist-literalist. At times his emotions influence his judgment, as 
in his poorly supported preference for traditional Sinai. In places he be- 
comes homiletical. The point of view on the Bible is as a whole in line 
with the best thought of contemporary Protestant scholarship. 

The spelling of biblical names follows the Revised Standard Version. 
A very comprehensive index of biblical places and persons furnishes 
cross-references to spellings in the Authorized (King James) Version and 
the Douay and Knox Versions. 

Emil Kraeling’s atlas is of significance chiefly for its text, rather than 
for its maps and pictures. The text is massive. It is spread over more than 
four-hundred, double-columned pages. The bulk is not due to verbosity 
but to the gigantic undertaking assayed: a discussion of geographic and 
topographic references from Genesis to Revelation. Much of the biblical 
narrative is necessarily told in order to set the stage. 

While Kraeling draws on the resources of archaeology continually, 
he does not major on it as the others do. He mentions the Nuzi tablets, 
for example, but he does not draw on them for an elucidation of the Jacob 
materials. His discussion of Solomon’s building activities centers on the 
places rather than on the character of the structures erected. He devoted 
considerable space to the Table of Nations of Gen. 10 and to the location 
of peoples related to Israel (the descendents of Nahor, Keturah, Ishmael, 
etc. ). He threshes in detail the many rival hypotheses concerning the route 
of the Exodus and the location of Sinai. He seems determined to let noth- 
ing of geographic significance escape him. 

Kraeling’s thoroughness is both an asset and a liability. The scholarly 
reader is almost everywhere in his debt. The layman will frequently find 
himself lost in rather technical discussions. Somehow one sees “the woods” 
better in Wright and Filson or Grollenberg. 

Kraeling’s maps, while good, are more conventional and thus less in- 
triguing than those of the other atlases. They are unfortunately gathered 

together in the center of the volume rather than distributed through the 
text. Only infrequent reference is made to them in the discussion. The pic- 
tures, while numerous, are less carefully selected, correlated with the text, 
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and described than one could wish. Their reproduction is also inferior to 
that of the rival volumes. 

Considerable is made of the Qumran discoveries. The author thinks 
it likely that John the Baptist belonged in his youth to the Qumran sect 
and that Jesus also may have been trained there. He argues that the latter's 
celibacy and point of view seem to associate him more closely with this 
group than with the legalistic Pharisees. In view of the ultra-legalism of 
the Qumran Covenanters and the celibacy of Jeremiah and Paul, for exam- 
ple, few probably will buy this hypothesis. 

In conclusion, one may say that each atlas has its unique contribution. 
Wright and Filson is perhaps the best balanced—excellent maps, scholarly 
text rich in archaeological information, and apt and effective illustration. 
Grollenberg will be appreciated for its magnificent photographs and pe- 
dagogically unique maps. Kraeling will be used more by scholars than by 
laymen, in all probability, though the latter will dip into it with great pro- 
fit. 

Seldom has the reading public been so fortunate by way of biblical 
helps. 

Other New Books 


A number of new books in the field of archaeology have been sent 
to the B. A. for review. Among them is, first of all, the handsome volume 
by N. Avigad and Y. Yadin, A Genesis Apocryphon (Jerusalem, 
Magnes Press of Hebrew University, 1956). This is a preliminary pub- 
lication of five of the twenty-two columns of the fourth scroll of Cave 
l at Qumran. (See B. A. XIX.1, 22-24 for the announcement of the open- 
ing of this scroll.) The leather document is a little over 9 ft. long by 12 
inches high (to be exact 2.83 meters long x 31 cms.) and contains popular 
exposition of the Book of Genesis. Full publication will be delayed until 
the text can be reconstructed in many places where it is either not clear 
or is broken. Meanwhile we are grateful for the very prompt and beauti- 
ful publication of the more easily read portions. 

Next we shall mention Werner Keller's The Bible As History: 
A Confirmation Of The Book Of Books (New York; Wm. 
Morrow and Co., 1956. $5.95, 452 pp.). This well publicized book, origin- 
ally written in German and translated by William Neil, was written by a 
journalist, who about the time that the first Scroll cave was discovered 
at Qumran came across the reports of the French excavations Mari in 
Northern Mesopotamia (see B. A. XI.1) and Ugarit in northern Syria 
(See B. A. II.I and VIII.2). These discoveries so whetted the author’s 
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apetite that he went in search for more. This book represents the res 
of his enquiry. It is well written, interesting, and filled with the suppressé 
excitement of fresh discovery. On the whole, it is a surprisingly good joi 
of popularization by one who ten years ago knew nothing whatever abo 
the field. It is in this light that the book must be read. Neither he nor h 
publishers evidently had the manuscript read by an archaeological scho 
with the result that in detail it cannot be depended upon. Furthermoré 
it suffers a bit from the confusion of many laymen, particularly, thé 
archaeology proves the Bible, forgetting that a religious literature has 
form, an affirmation and a purpose that is only partially subject to histo 
ical science and never to “proof.” 

A third book, end one which I would heartily recommend, is Ludwig 
Koehler’s Hebrew Man. This small book was originally published iy 
German during 1953, when it came to the attention of R. Gregor Smith 
then editor of the SCM Press in London, who had it translated by Petes 
R. Ackroyd and brought out last year. (15 shillings: 189 pp.) It is ne 
an archaeological book, but it is a very interesting collection of biblica 
data about its subject, what biblical man was like, how he lived and 
thought. The material in the book was delivered as lectures at the Uni 
versity of Tuebingen in 1952, except for an Appendix on “Justice in the 
Gate” given at the University of Zurich in 1931. 

E. W. Heaton’s Everyday Life In Old Testament Time 
is a companion piece to the foregoing which makes a full use of archaes 
ology in the illumination of its subject. It was published in 1956 in thi 
country by Chas. Scribner’s ‘Sons for $3.95 (240 pp. and 126 drawings 
and photographs ). Here is a great deal of interesting information about 
the various phases of daily life, drawn particularly and illustrated from 
archaeological discoveries. While the book does not pretend to exhaust 
its subject, it makes a good and easily read beginning in a field of stud 
where far too little work has been done and too little literature is avail 
able. It forms a companion to A. C. Bouquet’s Everyday Life I 
New Testament Times, published by Scribner's in 1954. 

Also received is Albert N. Williams, The Holy City, published] 
by Duell, Slcan and Pearce in New York and Little, Brown and Co. it 
Boston in 1954 ($6.00; 424 pp.). It is a popular story of Jerusalem from 
David's time to the present. 

Denis Baly, The Geography Of The Bible (Harper, 1957, 
$4.95); and this writer’s Biblical Archaeology (Westminster, 1957, 
$15.00) have just come. An attempt will be made to find the space 
to review them in a later issue. G. E. W, 
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